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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ; 


No. 133. 
TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


Sir, 


In looking over a collection of English poetry of 
the last year, published in London, I observed a 
number of sheep carelessly feeding, shepherdesses 
reclining in the shade, and shepherds “ teaching 
their pipes”’ the names of their mistresses. It is 
impossible to express my admiration of this Arca- 
dian scenery; but although I 


‘« Spread little wings, and rather skip than fly ;” 


yet hope I may be permitted to admire, and, at 
humble distance, follow the sons of Theocritus, 


‘© Whose artful strains have oft’ delayed 
The huddling brook to hear their madrigal.” 


and whose oaten pipes have performed more mira- 
cles than the rod of Moses. I know there are some 
cits who affect to despise the sing song (as they 
call it) of the pastoral band, and even say, there is 
as much propriety in Lingo’s “ cooing kids, Ca- 


pering doves, verdant skies and azure plains,” as 
in the following passages of Virgil: 


Si formosus Alexis, 
Montibus his abeat, videas et flumiya sicca. 
Phyllidis adventu nostrae nemus omne virebit; 
SFupiter et laeto descendet plurimus iméri. 


Pastorum Musam, Damonis et Alphesiboei, 
Immemor berbarum quos est mirata juvenca, 

Certantes, quorum stupefactae carmine lynces, 
Et mutata suos requiérunt flumina cursus. 


But it is tono purpose, as Butler observes, to con- 
vince men against their will; and, therefore, I shall 
not waste any time in contradicting those cavillers. 

Politianus, offers a beautiful example of tender 
solicitude, which is well deserving of being imi- 
tated by any author, who would represent a shep- 
herd bewailing the loss of his mistress: 


Flet vitulam moesta absentem mugitibus altis 
Mater, et immensam raucis miseranda querelis 
Sylvam implet; boat omne nemus, valesque, lacusque. 


There is nothing to be done but to metamorphese 
the calf into Phillis, and its mother into ‘Thyrsis; 
and we shall have a very excellent pastoral. If 
tears are wanted, Dan. Heinsius can furnish them 
in any quantity; for example: 


Flebant, et lacrymis ingentibus ora rigabant, 
Flebant et populi, flebant armenta, gregesque. 


What rivers must have been shed on this melan- 
choly occasion! and no doubt such damage done 


to the country, unless et /iofiuli, armenta, gregesque | 


| 


took Sannazarius’s method to prevent an inunda- 
tion : 


Heus bona magno 
Spongia nata mari, lacrymas bibe sedula nostras. 


But to come to an end as soon as possible, (for 
which I am sure, Mr. S. you will be much obliged 
+} to me) I present you the following poem, with all 
the irregularity of eight, nine and ten syllable-lines, 
which are so much admired by modern English 
shepherds. 


A PASTORAL. 


All as the sheep, such was the shepherd's look, 
And thus he plain’d: SPENSER. 


Ah! why should the nymph who enslaves 
My heart, be thus deaf to my moans? 

She heeds not, though rocks, woods and caves 
I tire, half to death, with my groans.* 


Have I not, as a shepherd became, 
Declar’d to that dearest of dears, 

That my bosom was all in a flame, 
Which I could not put out with my tears? 


Have I not with those tears swell’d each stream, 
To shew the excess of my sorrow? 

Have I not said that life was a dream, 
Which scarcely could last ’till to-morrow ? 


Have I not said, my heart by her eyes 
Was mangled and torn till it bled? 

And though she might still hear my sighs, 
I was truly and honestly dead? 


That wolves at her song grow quite tame! 
That rivers flow back to their sources? 

That each forest and rock you can namo, 
Rejoices whene’er she discourses? ¢ 


And though in our forests no lark 
Or nightingale e’er spread his wings, 
Have I not, when I heard her, cried “ hark! 
’Tis a lark or a nightingale sings?” 


Have I not cried alack! and alas! 
As often as e’er swain could do? 
And said, that my sheep left their grass, 
*Cause she would not smile as she should do? 


When I found her alone, t’other day, 
By a sweet purling streamlet a lying, 

And she look’d, and she sigh’d, I may say, 
All as one just as if she was dying; 


Didn’t I help her so gently to rise? 
Though softly she whisper’d no, no! 

And blush’d!—lI could tell by her eyes, 
That she wanted her shepherd to go. 


Ah me! while her heart’s such a rock, 
For swains with their pipes, a whole throng, 
And for gout-footed Pans a whole flock, 
I'd not give, ye shepherds, a song. 
R. SHALLOW. 





‘ Deserta querelis 
Antra meis, sylvasque et conscia saxa fatigo. 
Buchanan. 
¢ Feras canendo mulceant: 
Fluenta veriant in caput, 
Et saxa cum sylvis, trahant. Angelus. 


¢ Nec me pastorum recreant solamina, nec me Fistula— 
Nec quae capripedes modulantur carmina Panes. 





Buchanan. 
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THE LAY PREACHER. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“_ MEAR THAT THERE BE DIVISIONS AMONG YOS, 
AND I PARTLY BELIEVE IT.” 


In the Social state, which is obviously framed for 
the promotion of the general good, a credulous man 
might suppose that there would be no divisions 
But this mistake Observation would correct, even 
if she had only half an eye, and peered with that 
through a glass darkly. ‘Where only twe or three 
are gathered together, such is the hostile and tur- 
bulent nature of mankind, some stern and mailevo- 
lent passion will start up, “ke an armed man, avd 
forbid their unanimity. But in great and political 
bodies, among old and rival nations, opinions being 
almost as numerous as the individuals, who cherish 
them, there both the clash of faction, andthe clash 
of swords will be so often heard, no room will be 
left to doubt of the existence of divisions. 

I believe that I have, somewhere, hinted to my 
readers, that a newspaper may sometimes be found 
on my desk, and after tiring myself with Theology, 
I toy with a Gazette. But I survey that map of 
human life, more with the feelings of a moralist than 
of a politician, and shed tears rather than wine at the 
intelligence of a victory. If the public papers 
recorded the happy marriage, rather than the 
violent death—if they represented the placid dig- 
nity of an Augustan age, rather than the lawless 
turbulence of a frantic Democracy, every wise man 
would peruse them with rapture. We dwell with 
complacency upon that golden period, when Octa- 
vius Caesar closed the gates of war, irradiated Rome 
with countless lamps of literature, and patrenized 
with munificence the tuneful votaries of peace and 
the muse. But at this jarring period, when our 
ears ring with “the world's debate” it is most pain- 
ful to turn over pages which, crowded with recitals 
of battles, sciges, assassination and slaughter, are 
nothing more than the records of animosity. The 
old world is rent in pieces by “ divisions:” nothing 
but “ wars and fightings” can satisfy the ambition 
of France, the pride of Spain, and the rapacity of 
the Barbary buccaneers. In restless, mutable, and 
malignant France, men have been conyulsed by 
jangling in the cabinet as well as by tke shock of 
hostile lances in the field. How many wise and 
virtuous men have felt the edge of a revolutionary 
axe, because they differed in sentiment from a 
Revolutionary Tribunal. However, men may talk 
of universal benevolence and the amiableness of the 
charities of life, yet we hear every day of division 
among them, and we are forced fully to believe it. 
In our own country, though the weapons of war are 
sheathed, yet divisions frequent and pernicious, 
like the tares and thorns in the parable, arise and 
mar the peace of the community, Even here, in 
the heart of the union, in the capital city, which 
salutes itself by the imposing title of the Metropolis 
of Brotherly love, we can discern without artificial 
glasses, every form of Faction. The voice of demcs 
cratic fiends, louder than the infernal yell of Virgil’s 
Alecto, deafens the generalear. Dévision runs like 
wild fire through the whole camp of Sedition. 
Every man carries venom on his tongue, and poison 
at the point ef his sword. In a lawless and Caprice 
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cious Commenwealii, all the powers of anarchy, 
madness, absurdity, and malevolence delight to 
dwell. Men agree in nothing, except to perpetu- 
ate delusion, and to sanctily folly. “lhey wrangie in 
their council chamber, «:.¢ wienple in their coen- 
venticles. They hate and peisecute each other, 
vith all the malice and vindictivences of Republi- 
canism. Having reneunced all scbricty of intellect 
—haring sbut their eyes to the bioad biaze of the 
steady lights of Experience-—having stopped tLeir 
ears to exclude the watning voice ef etcrnal Wis. 
com, thev rush forward, and with the savage fury 
of Milton’s fiend, 
Arm’d with hell flames and fury all at once 
O’er heaven’s high towers to force resistless way. 

Men disagree and divide upon minute no Tess than 
upon momentous questions. My parishioners in- 
form me of various divisions in the inferior platcons 
of society, and in the annals of private life, and I 
partly believe them. ‘Thus I am assured, that two 
youthful beauties, of equal pretensions to Wit and 
Charms, cannot possibly live in friendship together, 
for, like the Cato and Tompey of Lucan, one can- 
not bear a rival and the other is impatient of a 
superior. I understand that two neighbouring shep- 
keepers will not even look at each other, nor repair 
to the same inn, nor walk upon the same side of a 
street: all in consequence of an unlucky divisicn. 
Two fine ladies will divide the town upon a questicn 
of precedency. ‘Two rival candidates for political 
preferment will deform every gazette, and vex every 
ear with their (umid claims upon popular favour, 
and not only quarrel themselves, but incite the 
electors to quarrel. 

Neighbours wil] squabble about the value of an 
aged tree. or a foundered horse, and exhaust a full 
purse to determine which shall have the mighty 
privilege of fuzti:g out the fire, by piling on the 
wood of the one, or having a neck broke by riding 
theother. But what isa more preposterous division 
than any yet enumerated, is what is called an eccle- 
siastical dispute. To such an absurd height has 
this species of hely contention been carried, that in 
despite of the opinion of the saint, that a believing 
wile may convert an infidel husband—church deors 
have been shut against a converted female for pair- 
ine with an unconverted mate. Last of all to ter- 
nminste this disgusting catalogue of divistons, chris- 
tiens, professing to worship in concert, have pulled 
euch other by the beard, in ascertaining who should 
hb. their minister. and have warred furiously to know 
viere the Zemple cf Peace should be erected. 

POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 


MR» EDITOR, 

T inclose you another fragment from Segur. I hope I 
may not be troubling you with these translations, for 
you know they say authors themselves are not more 
partial to their works, than translators to theirs. 


The following account of some of the minor and amia- 
ble errers of a king and queen, whose simplicity of 
life, and unsophisticated preference of a peaceful, 
ihough perhaps too indolent privacy to the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance that constitute a depart- 
ment of the many irksome duties inherited with a 
throne, furnished by a nobleman who saw all and was 
hiniself a part, teaches a lesson, which the present 
temper of Pennsylvania renders infinitely instructive ; 
for we never displayed the forms, and are in full 
career for losing the substance of refinement. To 
impoverish a faithful nation to buy jewels for a crown, 
is despotic; but, cn the other hand, to discard the 
tiresome though necessary state, homage, and magni- 
ficence through which a great monarch should be ap- 
proached, is impolitic and dangerous. There is hard. 
lv a grade in life without its correspondent shade, not 
only of sterling dignity of conduct, but of mere flou- 
rish and exteror; and the colour of a king’s robe 
should be the brightest, most costly and captivating, 
and as Hume finely remarks of queen Elizabeth, the 
courtesies of a queen must never be prostitute and un- 

distinguishing. Wise as the populace may be per- 

suaded to concoive themselves, they are always weak 
enough to be egregiously induenced by forms and ap- 
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pearances which are in great request with a vast pro- 
pertion of every community, and have the excellent 
effect cf covering, with impervious glitter, the inevit- 
able frailties of a mere fellow creature from these, who 


do and should consider hima superior being. When- 
cver any ef this is pruned, a point is exposed not cal- 
culeted for vulgar ebservation; and those villains who 
deceive the people in this and other countries are al- 
Ways instinctively ready to point ont any thing that 
may disparage their betters. M.de Segur ascribes 
the French revolution, in part, to those retiring and 
patriarchal virtues which disposed Louis 16 to look 
upon life as the nearest copy of Heaven in the undis- 
turbed seclusion of a study, or the solitude of a gar- 
den, and to consider the regalia of his station as adul- 
terations in the composition of his existence, which 
in public were to be curtailed as much as possible, 
and absolutely jaid aside in private. Such a disposi- 
tion a contemptible ostentation of which has been 
most successfully performed by the president of the 
United States to catch popular applause, proved one 
of the causes of the French revolution. It weuld be 
dificult to imagine a more striking dilemma of mis- 
fortune than the situation of Louis 1€th: he was born 
a hing with invincible attachments to private life, and 
he underwent an ignominious death ouly because he 
was born a king. 


From M. de Segur’s Work on Women—Vol. 3. p. 1—12. 
AGE OF LOUIS SIXTEENTH. 
Translated from the French, 


The less the importance of political events, the 
ereater the value acquired by society, manners, and 
customs. "Lhe more observable becomes the re- 
action they produce on the tempers they amelio- 
rate, and on the conduct of individuals in the great 
crisis which follow a long repose. An example of 
this was given under the reign of Louis 16. 

I perceive myself here compelled to enter wpon 
some historical details of the commercement and 
misfortunes of this reign, because women contri- 
buted too much to them: played in them too active 
a part, to permit of my speaking on the subject, 
without being naturally lead to retrace some inci- 
dents relating to them. The conclusion of Louis 
15th’s reign, and the beginning of Louis 16th’s, 
bear an aspect nearly similar. There do, never- 
theless, exist shaces which I shall endeavour to ren- 
der perceptible: but the reader must necessarily 
suffer my going into particulars that perhaps will 
seem minute to him, and rather suited to memoirs 
than to the nature of this works 

The actions, conduct, writings of women pur- 
sue of course the tincture of their time- In the 
age of chivalry they were exhibited heroic ; but in 
cur day scarcely any beside female coxcombs are 
left for our pencils: letters alone distinguish some 
few of them. When pictures shrink, the ground- 
work is defective, and not the faithful pencil to 
blame. 


Women—their influence on manners under the reign 


of Louis 16. 


In 2 monarchical state, the character.and inclina- 
tions of the sovereign always influence the habits 
of the people he governs. 

In France the need of imitation is such, that 
when the court ceased to dictate modes and map- 
ners to the capital, which, in its turn, handed them 
over to the provinces, the nation sought for them 
among foreigners. It was tewards the end of Louis 
15th’s reign, and the beginning of Louis 16th’s, 
that the English mania was fixed in France. The 
old king desired nothing but repose, and his young 
successor was less solicitous of living as a king to 
whose directien évery thing was submitted, than as 
the head of a discreet private family. Let not this 
remark on the English mania be considered a 
puerile observation. Among the French where all 


seems calculated to engage rather the eyes than the 
thoughts, forms, dress, habits enjoy a greater ascen- 
dant than elsewhere over manners, and in a coun- 
try where all is delusion, eclat is the source of re- 
spect, and etiquette the safeguard of politeness. 
K:clat, delusion, etiquette were completeiy deso- 
lated under Louis 16. Ilucalculable evils resulted, 
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to which women contributed. By a strikin 
tradiction, France was resigned to them by the le 
gallant of her kings, aud it is this l am aboy 
endeavour to develope. 


& con. 


Ast 
to 


Fefcct of manners on frolitical events and the change of 
power, 

I have presented the lot of women during the 
reizn of Louis 15 in an unfavcurable light. I think 
I have shewn that a systematic debasement of the 
sex was attempted. s\s amiable a king_as Francis 
1, would have experienced great difficulties in reyjy. 
ing gallantry, but Louis 16, was the monatch leggy 
calculated for this undertaking, by reason of his pro. 
pensities and the simplicity of his habits. Naty. 
rally blunt and open respecting all women, but Joy. 
ing only one, he gave himsclf little concern to please 
them. Had he reigned in a less corrupted age 
Louis 16 would have served for an example, would 
have encouraged morals, and our good fore fatheys 
would have appreciated, admired, and without doubt, 
imitated him. But arriving on the throne at the 
moment of a general dissolution, he could no more 
restore the virtues by his individual morals, than 
regenerate gallantry by his seemingly repulsive dis. 
pesition and exterior. 

Scandalized at the pictures he beheld, his dissa- 
tisfaction sunk into a sort of misanthropy. He 
essayed, but soon despaired of reinstating that mo- 
rality he cherished, and that regal dignity he secret- 
ly sighed after. Tired of an uscless struggle, he 
suflered the etiquette to which in the earliest days 
of his reign he had manifested his attachment, to be 
impaired. ‘The contempt thrown upon it, accre- 
dited these familiar practices that were introduced 
into mode: even the women, unawares of the in- 
jury they did themselves, supported the latter. 
‘Things attained such a pitch, that the courtiers al- 
most ashamed of the decorations they had procured 
and so much coveted, hardly deigned to wear them. 
They even affected to lessen their consequence. 
The principal nobility dressed like their servants; 
at the play——at places of public resort, every body 
appeared in boots and frocks. Inattention to the 
forms @f polish follewed the indecency of dress; 
Im ce2sing to respect the world all the shades of 
society were obliterated. Women began to be 
saluted with levity: men spoke before them with 
ihe most careless familicrity: the wall was scarcely 
Under Louis 15, they were 
quite as dissolute, but still some idea of deference 
for age and sex Was maintained. _ Under Louis 16, 
they were no less vicious, witheut almost a recol- 
lection of politeness remaining. This situation of 
things is one of those most militating with the exist- 
ence of women. A few among them ef the cily 
and the court, attempted, by means of their years 
and consideration, to oppose a dyke to this revolution 
in manners. They were suffered to takk—the young 
peopic rather instinctively, than because of any 
genuine penetration, perceived that their place in 
society was far from flattering; but fashion hurried 
them along, and such somet'mes is the declension, 
that degredation is preferred to ridicule. The 
queen ascending the throne with wit, beauty, a 
cesire to please the French, and that instinct to- 
wards the graces which she did not display till after 
being fashioned to French elegance possessed the 
superior merit, through a natural feeling, out of 
respect to the king and to the throne she shared, of 
not following the new modes. Indeed she often 
turned them into ridicule. She soon felt the detri- 
ment of the indecorous forms that had gained foot- 
ing in society. The pupil of a mother as distin- 
guished for her wit as for her character and virtues, 
ber seli-love was wounded as a woman: her dignity 
offended as a quten. Habituated, besides, from 
her infancy to hear the magnificence of Louis 
spoken of, the splendor of France and the gallantry 
of that amiable nation so everflowing with regard 
for woraen, she discovered nothing she coujd apply 
to these brilliant reports, or which gave her the 
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yeast idea of that flattering picture her own imagi- 
nation had still further embellished. She could, 
however, see that she had not been deceived, but 
that fine taste and good manners were daily on the 
deciinee She made some efforts for the restoration 
of that urbanity, the very remembrance of which 
gave her pleasure: festivities, of which she made the 
rincipal ornament, cast a momentary eclat over 
the court; but the return to old forms and etiquette 
jasted only a short time. The fetes céased, and the 
queen seldom appeared afterwards. Concentrating 
jerself within a very restricted society of too impro- 
yident people, who loved her rather as an individual 
than a queen, her friends let her forget her gran- 
deur for the charms of a monotonous and tranquil 
e This is, perhaps, the only error with which a 
society that has been too much calurmniated can be 
reproached: for a long time it enjoyed a great 
power, performed good actions towards many, and 
evil to none. 

The queen pursued then ihe declivity that led ‘her 
toliving with simplicity. She superadded the mis- 
apprehension of an occasional public appearance in 
Paris, half incognito, half as sovereign. The pub- 
lic hesitated to applaud her, and became accustomed 
to this incertitude. Before long what was but an 
embarrassment in the people about acknowledging 
the queen, was malignantly ascribed to indifference 
towards her. She forgot that if a Frenchman loves 
his kings, he loves too the pomp which should en- 
compass them; and that by a natural sentiment, it 
seems as if the object to whom homages is rendered 
has never a frame sufficiently brilliant. 

For his part, the king who had only laid aside his 
inclinations to please the queen, returned to his 
domestic habits. Every moment not consecrated 
to his family and councils, he gave to study and 
reading. Hunting was his only diversion, to which 
he did not admit more than five or six courtiers: 
diminishing even the magnificence of those plea- 
sures which under his predecessors were so splen- 
did. Every thing seemed to tend to the stripping 
ef the throne. M. de St. Germain destroyed the 
king’s house, and by that mean completely ravished 
from the court anecessary splendor. ‘This altera- 
tion, without yet attacking power, caused the dis- 
appearance of its indications. Versailles became 
a vast solitude: except of a Sunday morning, 
nobody was to be seen there. Even on that day, 
every one fled to Paris in the afternoon. At the 
same instant that the courtiers abandoned the palace, 
the king left it to take his solitary walks: the queen 
togo to Trianon. Those appeared tired of offer- 
ing homage; these of receiving it. The sovereigns, 
their traces, and their court were in vain sought for 
in this beautiful palace : all was in eclipse: the pre- 
sent seemed to announce to us the future. 

Sometimes the king would join the queen, and 
her circle, in the delightful pavillion of Trianon. 
There he passed calm and happy days—affording 
rather the idea of a rich gentleman on his estate, 
than of the descendant of the Bourbons, in the 
midst of miracles created by Louis 14. 


MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE SHOP OF 
MESS, COLON AND SPONDEE. 


A FRAGMENT OF USEFUL CRITICISM. 


In one of our village gazettes, published some 
time since, is the following addressed to a lady on 
her presenting the author with an American 
cockade. This poem is in the usual style of our 
hewspaper poetry. We shall insert a few speci- 
Mens with remarks: 





* Proudly the valued gift I wear, 
Regardless who may praise or blame; 
No Jaco’s hiss or grin I fear, 
While I’m secure of thy esteem.” 
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The nicety of the poet’s ear eannot be too hizhly 
praised; wear and fear, and, above all, blame and 
esteem, are very exact and melodious rhymes. 
The author has a laudable partiality for Ireland, 
and wishes to believe that the Hill o’? Howth is Par- 
nassus. ‘fo make his rhyme easy he pronounces 
fear fare, and the vulgar Anglish sound of esteem 
is with Hibernian boldness changed into esteame, an 
innovation greatly to be admired: 


‘‘ Thy charms unspeakably divine, 
Give tenfold aid to virtue’s cause, 
Oh! who’d exchange one smile of thine, 
For loads of Jacobin applause. 


Unfortunately for the credit of the author’s asser- 
tion in the first couplet, a lady’s eharms, even 
though they are “ unspeakably divine,” seldom or 
ever give either “ tenfold,” or manifold, or even 
two-fold “ aid to virtue’s cause.” The general good 
conduct of the sex is certainly auxiliary to virtue; 
but we cannot, with our poet, think that rosy cheeks, 
or sparkling eyes, a coral lip, or even a dimpled 
chin assist virtue in the least, nay, it seems that 
female charms often largely contribute to the aid 
and furtherance of vice.. See Lillo’s reports in the 
case Of Miliwood vy. George Barnwell, and the 


ancient and modern history of the whole sister- 
hood : : 





Oh! who’d exchange one smile of thine, 
For loads of Jacobin applause. 


Here, on observing the introductory exclamation, 
we cannot forbear from repeating with Churchill: 


At tragic Ah, and no less tragic Ob/ 


Who would imagine that when a lover was talking 
of his mistress’ smile, that he would utter a word, 
worthy of a man grievously afflicted with the tooth- 
ache! 

The idea of not exchanging a smile for a load 
even Of Jacobin applause is novel. This is cer- 
tainly invention, and invention as we have long 
since learned from our Longinus and Quintilian, is 
the very soul of poetry. ‘The idea appears to be 
derived from ‘a stockbroker’s shop, or the bar- 
gaining on the exchange. As the poet publishes 
in America, it is natural that his thoughts should 
flow in a commercial channel, and that he should 
talk of a smile as he would of a bale of goods, or a 
hogshead of sugar: 


‘¢ Then give (as joyous I receive) 
The precious favour you bestow, 
Oh! in your presence give me leave 

To make this solemn sacred vow. 


Long as I breathe the vital air, 

With power to speak, to hear, to see, 
So long ’t shall be my only care 

To learn to live and die for thee.” 


Of the first of these elegant stanzas, the initial, 
couplet appears rather immodest. Were not the 
love-sick poet addressing his mistress in rather a 
serious strain, we might fancy from the very rap- 
turous tone of this particular passage, he was allud- 
ing to the dast favour of his dulcinea. The expres- 
sion is a little ambiguous, but we will not suppose 
that our virtuous author meant to be licentious. 
He intends nothing more by the frecions favour of 
his mistress, than a harmless bit of black ribband. 
Had we not been really at a loss for the frrecise 
meaning of our poet, we should not have imputed 
to him an improper sentiment. He has no resem- 
blance to the Earl of Rochester, either in lewdness, 
or wit. He is talking simply of a cockade, yea, of 
an American cockade. and we are willing that he 
should receive it joyously, and wear it long. 

In the second couplet, the author is anxious to 
make a solemn sacred vow.” 
look about for some church and altar, where ail his 
vows may be made. As he is reiigiously inclined, 
we are solicitous that his devotion may not be inter- 





Here we begin to- 
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| rupted by “the hiss ofa Jaco,” or heary and rumbling 


“ loads of Jacobin a>plause,”’ or the rustling of bla | 
rieband, in the form-of a cockade, or any thing 
inconsistent with the solemnity of the scene. Dut 
it seems, when we listen to our author a little lon- 
ger, that he wishes to make this “‘ vow,” so * so- 
lemn,” so “ sacred,”’ sotremencous, in the presence 
of his mistresz forsooth. Now, by the head of Ca- 
price, and by all the Powers of oddity, thisis a very 
droll place to make “a sacred vow” in, We can- 


not account for this choice except by suppes'ng 
that the vowing bard is one of the modern Fretun 
philosophers, who can vow more-fluently at the 


feet of priestess Taliien, than on Sunday or De- 
cadi at the feet of father confessor. Another fa- 
vourable hypothesis is in sfore for our author, and 
such is our critical sagacity we doubt not our apolo- 
gy for his expression will be satisfactory and.com- 
plete. The word, which he intends to rhyme with 
“ vow” is “bestow”; now as there can be no legitie 
mate foetical union between the first word and the 
latter, we suppose that vow is a typographical errar, 
for which our careful poet is by no means chargea- 
ble. He probably wrote vo, the exact rhyme to 
bestow, and thus happily complied with the rigid 
rules of prosody. .The only question that, in this 


case, can arise is, What is intended by this new word 
vo? As, from the general practice of our divine 
poet, throughout this divine poem, it is evident 


he makes very free with his mother tengue, we 
must suppose that in some licentious mood 


“ He stamp’d an image of himself ”—a strange fantasti¢ 
word, 


As conjectural criticism has employed and fa- 
tirued the acumen of Scaricer and Bent ey, it 
wiil not becoine us, their rightful descendants, to be 
either blind or lazy. Anxious to avoid even the 
suspicion of neglect, we have employed much of our 
learned leisure, to ascertain who this same Vo is. 
Sometimes we have imagined, as the author himself 
earnestly requests, that the Vo may be made in 
the lady’s presence, that Vo might be some toilet 
implement, or article of millenery, for the making 
of which, our author, like Garrick’s “ Fribble’’ in 
* Miss in her Teens,’’ might suppose himself 
adroit and capable. But here we have to acknow- 
ledge not only our mistake but our extreme igno- 
rance of the realms of taste and fashion. For hav- 
ing consulted five blooming belles, perfectly skilled 
in these gay matters, and having written three 
long letters to Mrs. » that arbitress of ribband 
elegance ind muslin purity, not to mention several 
private interviews with “ the little French milliner,” 
we learn that Vo is a word unknown in the female 
vocabulary, and no such article of dress has yet 
been imported, either from Paris or Bond-street, 
Baffled in our first conjecture, we next thought 
that, perhaps, our author |-41 been one of Buona- 
parte’s officers; and, among the rubbish of our 
lady of Loretto, or on the banks of the Nile, or in 
the vicinity of Acre, or under the sands of Syria, 
had found some relique or statue, called Vo, and 
that between Vo and his mistress our poetical wor- 
shipper divided his devotion and his love. This, 
we hope, is not a vain imagination.” With this 
supposition we are perfectly satisGed; and for this 
brilliant proof of our critical skill, we doubt not 
we shall receive the thanks of the whole learned 
world. 

The last stanza of this matcKless song, this 
| peeriess poetry, evinces the author’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with the finest writers of the Augustan 
age. What classical scholar, when reading the 





| last line, can forbear recollecting that passage, 


where the Roman lover vews eternal constancy to 
his Lydia: 
~ 


“ Tecum vivere amem, tecum obegam libens.” 


The general spirit of the whole stanza, is undoubt- 





edly caught from that elegant kclogue of Virgil, 
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in which Menalcas so enthusiastical’y swears that 
the name and praise of Mopsus shall be rehearsed. 


Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum piscis amabit, 
Damque thyma pascentur apes, dum rore cicadae. 
Semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt. 


Or that impassioned passage in the A‘nied, where 
the sorrowing poet vows that his verse shall embalm 
the memory of Nisus and Euryalus: 


Fortunati ambo, si quid mea carmina pogsunt 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet avo 
Dum domus Aeneae Capitoli immobile saxum 
Accolet, imperiumque pater Romanus habebit. 


The author, however, stumbles once or twice upon 
this Classical ground. He is a little too prodigal 
of promises to the lady, and she would cheerfully 
excuse him from part of the performance. Fora 
passionate lover to aver that as long as he lives, 
nay, while he speaks, and hears, and sees, and all 
that, his sole study shall be to /earn to die for his 
Amanda, is a little too much. How the learning 
to die could promote the cause of life and love, we 
are confident would puzzle his mistress herself. 


If the sentiment contained in this stanza be the 


honest determination of this inamorato, he had bet- 
ter die at once. It would save both him and his 
fair one a world of time and a great deal of trouble, 
and would relieve him from writing, and ourselves 
from reading his diving dying poetry. 

The last mote in our author’s performance, 
which our eyes, assisted not by the magnifying 
elass, but by the spectacles of criticism discern, is 
the curious elision in the last line, but one, of this 
charming odes 

‘* So long ’t shall be my only care” 


Jt is humbly presumed the poet meant, 
So long zt shall be my only care 


But from his marked attention to metrical exactness 
throughout, he is not willing to depart a moment. 
Jie must sacrifice sense to sound. His lays must 
be nicely attuned to a lady’s ears A “ sonnet to a 
pristress’ eye-brow,” must be extremely smooth. 
Away then with I, or U, or any other impertinent 
vowel, intrusive in the realms of nonsense and 
hews-paner poetry. For how sweet, how sooth- 
ine, how soft, how dulabyical is, 
‘ So long “t shall be my only care” 

One cannot help thinking. that the poet was inspir- 
ed by the genius of Nurse Truclove, and vividly re- 
eoilected her popular song— 


Here we go up, up, up, 
And here we go down, down, down—a 


We are not certain, however, but the poet had a 
very ingenious, artful, and enigmatical conceit Im 
this line. It has occrrred to us that he might in- 
tend to allude to the zame of his love and the height 
of her person, and have his line understood in this 
manner— 


So long T. shall be my only care, 


That is so—Jeng Tabby, or Teresa, or ‘T'emperance, 
er Tryphosa, or Tamar, shall be my only care, ail 
the while I am extremely busy in learning both to 
live and io die for her dear sake. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CARPENTER’S MONTHLY REGISTER, AND REVIEW 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

After an unavoidable delay, not less regret- 
ted by the public, than by the proprietor of the 
work, the lirst number for January, 1803, of 
the Monthly Register and Review of Whe Unit- 
¢d Siutes, has appeared, in a style honourable 
to the Editor. The plan of this interesting 
work is correct and comprehensive, and as it 
is consecrated to literature, ynmingled with party 
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politics, it certainly solicits the faveur of the public, 
with the fairest chance of success. We ardently 
hope that it may experience a prosperous fortune, 
because from our knowledge of the principles, 
talents, and resources of the Editor, it will be con- 
ducted with a spirit nobly, judiciously, and usefully 
exercised, 

It has long been a subject of regret, among men 
of letters in general, and lawyers and statesmen 
in particular, that ne repository for official papers, 
public documents, historical facts, and the memora- 
bia of the times existed in the United States. 
Many papers of uncommon merit or remarkable 
interest, annually perish from the frail tenure of 
their fugitive existence. This work is well calcu- 
lated to be a faithful keeper of the public records, 
and a faithful guardian of our orphans of literature. 
We wait, with impatience for the succeeding num- 
bers of The Monthly Register, and, meanwhile, we 
shall take another opportunity to resume the sub- 
ject, and if from some experience, and the few 
lights we possess, we can suggest any useful ob- 
jects to the Editor, the continued friendship of a 
worthy man will be a sufficient reward. 

FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
EPISTOLARY. 

[Among the various literary cares of the Editor of 
this paper, few press him more, than an anxious de- 
sire to preserve every memorial of men, who have 
distinguished. themselves in the various walks of 
Learning. The letters of men thus eminent we always 
sedulously seek, and preserve every little fragment of 
literary anecdote with the same fondness that the 
enamoured lover retains the delightful pledges of his 
mistress’s affection., The following curious epistle 
is frem Archbishop Tillotson to the celebrated 
Quaker, the proprietor and patriarch of Pennsylvania. 
It is honourable to both parties and a brilliant proof 
of the liberal spirit and Catholic Charity of a great 
Dignitary of the Church. We sheuld be ungrateful 
not to express our fervent thanks to the Gentleman, 
who from his Virtuoso Stores has furnished us with so 
valuable an article. We shall follow up this publica- 
tion with other curious and interesting epistles, and 
we request the Literati to assist us in this honourable, 
useful, and pleasing service. ] 


70 MY HONOURED FRIEND WILLIAM PENN, ESQR. 


Honoured Sir, 

The demand ef your letter is very just and rea- 
sonable and the manner is very kind, therefore in 
answer to it be pleas’d to take this following account. 
The last time you did me the favour to see me at 
my house, I did, according to the freedom [ always 
use where I profess any friendship, acquaint you 
with something I had heard ofacorrespondence held 
by you with some at Rome, and particularly with 
some of the Jesuits there. At which you seem’d 
a little surprised and afier some general discourse 
about it you said you would call upon me some 
other time and speak further of it ; since that time 
I never saw you but ly accident, and in passage, 
when I thought you always declined me, particularly 
at Sir Wm. Jones’s chamber, which was the last 
time I think I saw you; upon which occasion I 
tuok notice to him of your strangenes to me, and 
told him what I thought might be the reason of 
it. And I was sorry for it because I had a parti- 
cular esteem of your parts andtemper. ‘The same 
I believe I have said to some others, but to whom 
{ do not so particularly remember. Since your 
going to Pensylvania 1 never thought more of it, 
till lately being in some company, one of them 
press’d me to declare whether I had not heard 
something of you which had satisfy’d me that you 
was a Papist. I answered no, by no means. I told 
him what 1 had heard and what I said to you, and of 
the strangenes that ensued upon it, but that this 
never went further with me than to make me sus- | 
pect there was more in that report which I had | 
heard, than ! was at first willing to believe; and | 
that ifany made more of it I should look upon them 
2s very injurious both ‘o Mr. Penn and myselfe. 





‘ 
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will please to satisfy me that my suspicion of 

truth of that report was greundles I wij] ‘thy 
begge your pardon for it. Ido fully concur oe 
you in the abhorrence of the two Principles ah 
mention, and in your approbation of that excellens 


saying of Mr. Hooker’s for which I shall evey hieh 


ly esteem him. I have endeavoured to mak. ; 

one of the governing principles of my life ed 
abate any thing of humanity or charity toany hens, 
his difference from me in opinion; and Particular] m 
those of your persuasion as several of them we 
had experience. I have been ready upon al] ey 
sions to do all offices of kindness, being truly og 
to see them so hardly used; and though I thoy ht 
them mistaken, yet in the maine I believ’¢ them 
to be very honest. I thank you for your letter and 
have a just esteem of the Christian temper of it, 
and rest 

your faithful friend, 


Jos. Trttotsoy 
}———____] 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 


The annals of literature, to the first of Apri 
furnish us with the subsequent information. 

Mr. Carr, the author of that well written, and 
instructive work ‘ The* Stranger in France” has 
published another volume of Travels, and turnin 
from the “‘ vine covered hills,” of France, has direct. 
ed his course to the ungenial north. 

Mr. Benet, a gentleman of fortune, has recently 
found among his family papers, a very large and 
interesting collection, including the correspondence 
of Cuarves I, with Prince Rupert, and the princi- 
pal characters of the age, in the time of the civil 
wars, and while that Prince commanded the army. 
These documents, which are of the highest impor- 
tance to the history of that period, we understand 
the possessor of them (and to whom they descend- 
ed from an ancestor, who was Secretary to Prince 
Rupert) intends shortly to publish. 

Dr. Griffiths has ia the press, Travels in Europe, 
Asia Minor, and Arabia, to be published in one 
vol. 4to. 

Mr. Twiss’s verbal Index to the plays of Shaks- 
speare, is carrying through the press, with as much 
expedition, as is consistent with the careful atten- 
tion, requisite in printing and correcting a work, of 
which accuracy must be the sole recommendation. 

The Rev. 5. Parker of Lewes, intends to pub- 
lish The Old Testament, iHustrated: being expli- 
cations of remarkable facts and passages in the 
Jewish Scriptures, which have been objected to by 
unbelievers. 

The complete title of Godwin’s new Novel is 
Fleetwood, or the Aew Man of Feeling. From 
the pen of Henry Mackenzie, a Scotchman of 
elegant literature, exquisite taste, and virtuous 
priaciples, we have perused the character of Har- 
ley, a Man of Feeling according to old fashioned 
sympathies and emotions. From the pen of Per- 
fectibility, we are to be indulged with a portrait of 
a philosopher whose sensibility, is perfectly novel. 
We can easily imagine what sort of a wild dcast a 
new Man of Feeling would be, fresh from the mint 
of Mary Wollestonecraft and William Godwin, 
precious twins of Jacobinical birth, who kindly ad- 
vance with their sputtering links of literature, to 
illuminate THE EXPERIFNCE OF EIGHTEEN CENX- 
TURIES. ‘Ihe character of this ew Man of Feel- 
ing, like his great prototrpe Rowsseav, that 
eloquent lunatic, and splendid scoundrel, is benev0 








* George Hill, a sensible and enterprizing bookseller 
at Baltimore, has recently published a good edition © 
this interesting work. In its English dress it was t00 
expensive, in its American it should attract the reg 
even of the most frugal. Of the various tours to France, 
since the abrogatien of its regudlican constitutions, this'$ 
incomparably the most interesting. ‘Vhe author is @ 
man of aceurate and extensive observation, and to the 


' correctness of detail bas always the power to lend We 


matter aad Wueneyer you | graces of Genius. 
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species, and want of feeling for 
very individual. — Like him he is probably proud 
“f «an unsocial independence,” he melts with ten- 
Heres for Jackasses, Algerines and common- 
veal nsMmens and, without a pang, casts away, as 
offal, all the charities of life. He is a prodigy of 
fae general feelings, a lover of his kind, but a hater 
of his kindred. - We have not a doubt that he talks 
of his rights, as foolishly as your Zrue American, 
and holds it to be a self-evident proposition that with 
sch feelings, as his, he has an unalienable privilege 
wo play the Devil, whenever he pleases. The an- 
tipathies of The New Man of Feeling are to reli- 
ion, piety, and all the gentle virtues; to the 
jundation of Christianity as well as to the scaffold- 
ing; to the Immortality of the soul, not less than to 
the thirty nine articles. He hates a church and a 
ying, he hates a nobleman, and a priest, with a 
verfect hatred. He detests classical learning and 
hereditary opulence. Po/itical Justice he meditates 
with cat dike watch, but courts of justice he never 
mentions, but with malignity. 

In short, he hates both the Law and the Gospel, 
and has a rooted abhorrence for every thing, which 
the wisdom of ages has pronounced wholesome, or 
pleasant But it would not be justice te his character 
to suppress the enumeration of his*Loves and at- 
tachments, after having drawn up a catalogue of 
his antipathies. In the first place, then, he loves 
with all his heart, soul, strength, and mind, an 
‘deal commontealth, and cherishes the fantastic 
coquette more, and clings to her more closely, in 
proportion as she is demonstrated to be a drab. He 
loves the whole race of negroes; the dog with all 
his varieties; and cate of every species, from the 
crowling grimalkin of the gutters, to the insidious 
jabbies among “the unsexed females” and the still 
tenderer tribe, who with softer purring and wilder 
cambels can flay round an amorous /iilosopiher. 
ile has a warm affection for highwaymen, house- 
breakers, footpads, cut-throats and bullies. He melts 
with compassion for chimney-sweepers, grieves 


ace to the whole 


st the execution of a murderer, and sobs when | ! 
| man of sentiment and taste. 


abawd is pilloried. Above all things, a full fo: med 
atheist, detst, or socinian, and a rebel and traitor, are 
his supreme delight. With them he is always 
ripe and ready for the annihilation of the moral 
world, or the conflagration of a city, and equally 
prompt to spit in our Saviour’s face, or to mar the 
happiness of all, whom he came to save. With 
them he is always on the alert to march on a for- 
lorn hope against Heaven's gate, or, with a much 
ereater chance of success, to join the troops of 
Hell—We should be exceedingly sorry if, in the 
above portrait of a ew Man of Feeling, we did 
not closely copy the original. If our outline be 
too faint, or our colours too strong, it is the fault of 
the great masters themselves. ‘hey have drawn 
their own pictures with all the terrible graces of 
Salvator Rosa; and, like that Italian artist, they 
have exhibited, with the most scrupulous accuracy, 
the hateful forms of ‘a rufian 4andi¢t7, the common 
enemies of mankind, 

Mr. Mathew Carey, printer and bookseller, in this 
city, has, with untired perseverance, great expense, 
great labour, and a most laudable spirit, completed 


-yarious and excellent editions of the Hoty Brave. 


The arrangements of this enterprising publisher are 
so extensive and so judicious that he has standing 
forms for almost every size of the sacred volume, 
and thus can instantly supply the public demand, 
and consult the taste and economy of every pur- 
chaser. 

It is honourable to the character of Mr, Carey. 
to undertake these correct editions of the Bible, in 
the- midst of the sweeping current of deism aud 
licentiousness, and in the midst of many who with 
criminal indifference live after the manner of the 
Zidonians, careless and secure. It will be honou- 
rable to the public, and happy for each subscriber, to 
come forward, and, turning away from the munor 
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Powers of Infidelity, censult the SAcrED ORACLE. 
In this troubled hour, when vice and sophism, a 
new philosophy, and a selfish, visionary, cold, and 
sceptical creed are urged upon mankind and delude 
thousands, let it be remembered, that 


Marble and recording brass decay, 

And, like the graver’s memory, pass away, 

The works of these inherit, as is just, 

Their author’s frailty, and r turn to dust. 

But Troru Divine forever stands secure, 

Its head as guarded as its \ase is sure, 

Fix’d in the rolling flood of endless years, 

The pillar of the eternal plan appears, 

The raving storm and dashing wave defies, 

Built by that AkcHITECT,WHO BUILT THE SKIES. 


Mr. Samuel F. Bradford, bookseller, of this city, 


is preparing, with his usual spirit and industry, for | 


the speedy execution of The New Cyclopedia, by 
Dr. Rees, assisted by men of the greatest scientific 
celebrity in Great-Britain. This highly useful, 
copious, and accurate work, to which the epithet of 
magnificent has been applied with perfect propriety, 
has been so liberally encouraged by the subscrip- 
tions of our countrymen, that the enterprising pub- 
lisher has an additional stimulus to exert himself 
to render this valuable Dictionary of the Arts and 
Sciences every way worthy of the public favour. 
He has engaged many ingenious and philosophical 
characters to furnish new articles, pertinent to the 
circumstances and character of this country, and 
from our knowledge of his arrangements, and their 
talents, we are warranted in our belief of the value 
and interest of these original materials. 


A young gentleman of poetical and classical taste, 
a native of this city, and an intimate friend of the 
deceased, is preparing for publication, a biographi- 
cal sketch of the life of the late Mr. W. Ciirron, 
intended to be first printed in the Port Folio, and 
then prefixed to a new edition of his poems. This 
biography, we are confident will be interesting to 
the lovers of literary excellence ; and the volume in 
question, will be perused with pleasure by every 
The author, who died 
prematurely of a consumption, that disorder so fatal 
to those 

‘© Who tame their youth to philosophic cares, 
Aad grow still paler by the midnight lamps,” 

was one of the small “ self sequestered” band, 
who relinquish the forum and the field for “ the 
pensive secrecy of desert cell,” and seek, in the 
words of the impassioned Gray, 
Cloisters dim—far from the haunts of folly, 
With freedom by their side, and soft ey’d melancholy. 
The genius of Mr. Clifton resembled that of the 
original Cotiins. It was fertile inall the felicities 
of fancy, and the voice of his bright eyed muse was 
sometimes mournfully wild, like the Ophelia of 
SHAKSPEARE. But his tone was not always me- 
lancholy, nor his lays alwayselegiac. He exercised 
with great dexterity, “ the satiric thong,” and the 
knave or fool of republicanism, alternately agonized 
under the well aimed lash. In common, with a 
few others of the loyal and the ingenious, he la- 
boured, alas! to little purpose, to corroborate the 
strength, to increase the dignity, and to cherish the 
honour of his country. But though a man of shin- 
ing talents, virtuous views, and persevering indus- 
try, he was forced to exclaim, and his poetry is 
comnected with truth, 


In these cold shades, beneath these shifting skies, 
The Fancy sickens, and the Genius dies. 


S. F. Bradford, bookseller of this city, is printing 
at the Polygiot office of Mr, John Watts, from the 
last London edition, “ A Philosophical Inquiry into 
the Origin of our ideas of the SusLimé and Beav- 
TIFUL: withan Intreductory Discourse concerning 
Taste, and several other additions—By Epmunp 
Burke, Esq.”’ From our fervent admiration of the 
eloquent cuthor of this immorta) work, as well as 


from our friendship for the Proprietors and Printer ! 
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of this edition, and from our conviction of the great 
utility of this treatise in this country, we sincerely 
hope that the very large impression which the lat- 
ter have judiciously undertaken, will be immedi- 
ately purchased with avidity by the parent and the 
instructor, and perused diligently by the scholar and 
the tyro. Dr. Aiken, who is not without prejudices 
against Mr. Burke, declares, in a strain of just 
eulogy, that for some early disappointments in life 
he was fully compensated by the reception of this 
essay. ‘he elegance of its language, and the spi- 
rit of philosophical investigation it displayed, at once 
raised its author to the first class among writers on 
topics of Taste and Criticism. The hypothesis he 
maintains, concerning the objects of his inquiry ie, 
that the principal source of the sublime is terror, or 
some sensation analogous to it, and that beauty is 
that quality, or the result of those qualities in objects, 
by which they excite love, or some similar affec- 
tion. This theory is supported, with much acute- 
ness and felicity of illustration; and though, like 
many other ingenious men, he has shewn too great 
a propensity te generalising, it is certain that many 
of his observations are not less solid than elegant. 
The fame acquired by this work, soon introduced 
the author to the best literary acquaintance. Rey- 
nolds invited him to his house, and Johnson 
COURTED MIS SOCIETY. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE POR? FOL10. 


The favourite toasts, which are now given in 
the select circles of the Household of Faith, are, 


The memory of the magnanimous HAMIL- 
TON. 

Confusion to the atheists and jacobins of demo- 
cracy. 

An efficient government for the United States. 

The triumph of Valour and Genius over the 
republican Apollyon. 

The restoration of principles, whose purity, ex- 
perience has tested. 

Confusion to all timid and drivelling counsels. 

The confederacy of genius, talents, and virtue 
to restore pure taste, and assert genuine Indepen- 
dency. 


Lines to a lady, with a chaplet of red and white 
roses. 


In this florid wreath uni-e, 
Roscs red and roses white; 
Take it, beauteous maid, and trace 
In the white my lovesick face: 
But the red’s an emblem true 
Of my heart, inflam’d by you. 


FRUGALITY IN LOVE, 


Not always give a melting kiss, 

And smiles with pleasing whispers join’d, 
Nor always ecstasied with bliss, 

About my neck thy fair arms wind. 


The wary lover learns by measure, 
To circumscribe his grearest joy; 

And what, well husbanded, yields pleasure, 
Might, by the repetition, cloy. 


When thrice three kisses I require, 
Give me but two, forbear th’ other; 
Such as cold virgins to their sire, 
Or chaste Diana gives her brother, 


The following Sonnet, by Shakspeare, is an ad- 
mirable sneer at. most of the writers of his ca y, and 
hits many a bard of the present. 


My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 
Coral is far more red than her lips red: 
If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun: 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 
I have seen roses damask’d, red and white, 
But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 
And in some perfumes is there more delight 

han ia the breath that from my mistress reeks. 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 
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I love to hear her speak—yet well I know 

That music has a far more pleasing sound; 

I grant I never saw a goddess go— 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground; 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she bely’d with false compare. 


The Honourable Mr. Spenser, whom we have 
lately mentioned with applause, and who is a poet 
as well as a man of rank, has written in the Pense- 
roso style, a poem which he calls the “ Year of 
Sorrow,” from the circumstance of many of his 
domestic friends having, during its funeral progress, 
fallen victims to the dart of Death. The following 
is the pathetic conclusion of his lament. 


hese are thy works of woe, disastrous year! 
Scarce in the midway of thy sad career; 
Still onward as thy ruthless coarse proceeds, 
Sepulchral tablets chronicle thy deeds. 
The grave’s black ministers around thee frown, 
A hearse thy car, and funeral plumes thy crown; 
Q©’er thy dark pomp the shrieking night bird cowers, 
And tolling death bells strike thy heavy hours! 
Nor stops the rigour of thy tyrant reign, 
At partial loss and individual pain: 
See where beneath the stern oppressor’s blow, 
The World’s great family lies sunk in woe! 
The tears of nations to my tears reply, 
And Europe echoes each domestic sigh. 
E’en here though Britain dread no present foes, 
Distracted commerce rues the false repose, 
And private feuds, though public discord cease, 
Distain with generous blood the lap of peace. 
And yet, disastrous year! theu canst impart 
One reconciling boon to cheer my heart! 
Revive, revive my Susan’s drooping head, 
O’er her pale cheek Hygeia’s blossoms shed, 
Sooth every pang, and every fear remove, 
And charm her back to beauty, joy and love, 
‘Then will T blush for each reproach ful tear, 
And thank and bless thee still, disastrous Year! 


mJ 


The Democrats take new degrees every day in 
the school for Scandal. In bad EngKsh and worse 
American, they calumniate every virtuous man in 
the country. ‘Their acrimony is so excessive that 
ait defeats its own purpose, and men exclaim, with 
DrypEn, 

Let them rail on, let their invective Muse, 
Have four-and-twenty letters to abuse 
Which, if they jumble to one line of sense 
Indict them of a capital offence 


A Walpole wit remarks, that 

A very curious and illiterate advertisement is 
published in a paper printed at the Natchez and 
dated at Golgotha. From the specimen afforded 
of the talents of the writer, we may conclude that 
though it be @ place of sculls, they do not abound 
with drains, 

We understand that Professor Girardin is encou- 
raged in the elegant work The Amenitates Gra- 
phicae, and that Frederick Bossler, an ingenious 
artist, continues to publish his views. From the 
reputation of Mr. B. and from the picturesque and 
romantic scenery of our country we may anticipate 
that his future delineations will deserve the attention 
both of the connoisseur and the lover of nature. 
No landscapes have yet appeared in America; and 
perhaps no country could furnish, more various 
subjects, either rural to exercise the pencil of a 
Claude Lorraine, or rude and sublime to excite the 
energies of a Salvator Rosa. 

In my last perusal of the Tatler, which I have 
read perhaps for the fiftieth time, [ lighted upon 
a certain passage writtten by App1son, which has 
ho resemblance to the 4merican style, and which 
the young men of the country would do well to read 
and remember, instead of Orations on the fifth of 
‘March or the /ourth, of July 

I remember I was last summer invited to a 
friend’s house who is a great admirer of the 
French cookery and as the phrase is “ eats well”. 





At our sitting down I found the table covered with 
a great vaticty of unknown dishes. I was mightily 
ata loss to learn what they were, and therefore 
did not know whence to help myself. That, which 
stood before me, I took to be a roasted porcupine, 
however did not care for asking questions and have 
since been informed that it was enly a larded turkey. 
I afterwards passed my eye over several hashes, 
which I do not know the names of to this day; 
and, hearing that they were delicacies, did not think 
fit to meddle with them. 

The desert was brought up at last, which in 
truth, was as extraordinary as any thing that had 
come before it. The whole when ranged in its 
proper order looked like a very beautiful winter- 
piece. ‘There were several pyramids of candied 
sweetmeats that hung like icicles, with fruits scat- 
tered up and down and hid in an artificial kind of 
frost. At the same time there were great quanti- 
ties of cream beaten up into a snow and near them 
little plates of sugarplums disposed like so many 
heaps of hailstones witha multitude ef congelations 
in jellies of different colours. 
pleased with the several ebjects that lay before 
me, that I did not care for displacing any of them 
and was half angry with the rest of the company, 
that for the sake of a piece of orange peel or a sugar- 
plumb would spol so pleasing a picture. Indeed I 
could not but smile, to see several of them cooling 
their mouths with lumps ofice which they had just 
befere been burning with salts and peppers. 

As soon as this Shew was over I took my leave 
that [ might finish my dinner at my own house. 
For as I in every thing love what is simple and 
natural, so particularly in my foed ; two plain dishes 
with two or three good natured, cheerful, ingenious 
friends would make me more pleased and vain than 
all that pomp and luxury could bestow. For it is 
my maxim that he keeps the greatest table, who 
has the most valuable company at it. 


— 


EPITAPH. 
CN THE LATE MR. CHARLES BANNISTER. 
By Dr. Houlton 
Reader! if e’er Wit’s vivid flow, 
Or Mirth’s gay salliescharm’d thine ear, 
Stop! and to Bannister bestow, 
W ho’s here entomb’d, a grateful tear: 
For he was Mirth’s and Wit’s, fond son: 
Rich gifted from their lucid lore, 
To 2 world of friends, whom he had won, 
Devoted was the precious store. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 





It is with singular satisfaction that last week we 
presented to the public, Dr. Abercrembie’s eloquent 
Charge to the Young Gentlemen his pupils. We 
hope that the character of an amiable, intelligent, 
and assiduous preceptor, will excite the same emo- 
tion in the mind of every ingenuous youth, that PER- 
sius appears to have been actuated by, when he 
described the affectionate assiduity of his master, 
Cornutus. 


Cum primum pavide custos mihi purpura cessit, 
Bullaque succinctis Laribus donata pependit; 
Ciim blandi comites, totaque impune Suburra 
Permisit sparsisse oculos jam candidus umbo; 
Ciimque iter ambiguum est: et vitae nescius error 
Diducit trepidas ramosa in compita mentes; 

Me tibi supposni: teneros tu suscipis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, sinu. Tunc, fallere solers, 
Apposita intortos extendit regula mores ; 

Et premitur ratione animus! vincique laborat: 
Artificemque tuo ducit sub pollice vultum. 

Tecum etenim longos memini consumere soles, 
Et tecum primas epulis decerpere noctes. 

Unum opus, et requiem pariter disponimys ambo; 
Atque verecunda laxamus seria mensa— 

Nescio quod, certé est quod me tibi temperat astrum. 


“ Tmlac,’’ like his namesake in Rasseles, has con- 





| ceived very justly the business ofa poet. He is to 


I was indeed so } 





\ 


remark general properties and darge aDPeatances 
He does not number the streaks of the tulip, ,, 
describe the different shades in the verdure of th 
forest. Let him acquaint himself with the modes 
of life, and observe the power of all the passion. 
in all their combinations. , 





“ Britannicus” is received and welcomed, We 


anxiously urge this elegant and spirited writer to 
impart the contents of Ais Port Folio. On 
theme, in any style which a man of his genius ang 
judgment may adopt, we shall always dwell wit, 
| pleasure. 


“ Asmodeo” is requested to peruse Drayton’, 
“ Nymphidia, or the Court of Fairy.” In this 
beautiful and eccentric production, Asmodeo yjlj 
discern those bright fantastic forms, which play so 
delightfully before poetic eyes, and, perhaps he 
will find himself beckoned to jein their elfin Sports, 
and to sing the praises of Fancy’s Children. 


“ Agricola” is not forgetten, or neglected. But 
agreeably to a well known rule, adopted by the 
Editor, the whole of the proposed series of Essays 
must be sent to him before he can make up his 
judgment on their power to please, or instruct the 
Public. 


*“ Penruddock™ is not churlish in his humour, 
nor a savage in his style. His reflections are inge- 
nious, and his manner is interesting. 


“ J, Jovial” is a very pleasant fellow, and Nestor 
might swear that his jest was laughable. 


“ Clara,” the woodland nymph, is a poetess, 
whose note is very dulcet to our ears. An ingeni- 
ous female, amid the leisure of Sylvan scenes, 
cultivating the Muses, and faithfully describing the 
more delicate features of Passion and of Nature, 
is one of the most interesting objects, which an 
imagination, warmed by Romantic sentiments, can 
contemplate. 


“ A Vision” shall appear in due time. The 
author, like the prophet Hosea, has “ used simili- 
tudes,” and looked at strange things through the 
telescope of Fancy. Our political Christians, in 
their journey up ‘ The Hill Difficulty” want a 
Bunyan to describe both the Den ef the Lions, and 
the Slough of Desfond. 


“ Tristram” has a right to the family name of 
Shandy. As we respect this race, we cordially 
take a descendant by the hand, and propose soon to 
introduce him to the public. 


‘« Viator” seems to slumber too long at some 
“ caravansery of rest by the way.”’ It is time for 
him to proceed on his fromised Journey. Let him 
saddle his palfry, he will not want adventures. 
Locus est et pluribus umbris. 


“ Antonius,” like his namesake in Shakspeare’s 
Julius‘Caesar, is “no orator, as Brutus is, but 4 
plain blunt man who speaks right on.” Like him 
too he tells us that which we ourselves do know- 
His communication would not furnishany new ideas 
to our readers, and as to ex/ression, the communica 
tion from Antonius does not come to us “ clothed 
with a rich wardrobe of words.” 


The elegant Poem on Friendship is received 
from our punctual correspondent. We know that 
she is highly susceptible of that which she % 
charmingly describes; and, unlike many authors 
is so amiably consistent, that her life exemplifies 
the duties-and delights of this passion, no less than 
her writings. 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 


4 Medicus” prescribes very pleasantly. We | confidence in the ratmeR of spirits, which ren- 


urge him to make his doses secundem artem, and 
and at the bed-side of every raving democrat. 
The dlister of reproof, and the straight jacket. of 
atire, perhaps will mitigate some of the fiercer 
symptoms of republican lunacy. 

« ProspHoR, Whether he chooses a prosaic or 
, tuneful theme, is perused with pleasure. We 
regard him with peculiar complacency, whenever he 
jirects his attention to the Roman Classics, or the 
gay and gallant poets of the age of Charles I. 


The translator of fragments from Segur’s work, 
need Not apprehend that we shall be weary of his 
versions. They are executed with airy sprightli- 
yess, and we wish him to proceed. 


An Elegy on the Death of the Queen of France 
received from our fair friend in the country, 
sho, like the philosophic recluse of Horace, 


Roving through the healthful wood. 
Of:’ meditates the fair and good. 


This poem exhibits a fine picture of the sacrile= 
rious murder of an unoffending princess, by the 
msest and most atrocious frrofligates of the frofu- 
le, that ever heaven, in indignation, suffered to 
yx the order, and insult the moral sympathies of 
mankind. It is calculated to furnish new motives 
of abhorrence for the loathsome mourtebanks, and 
nolvent fatriots, and bold highwaymen, and bloody 
butchers, and grim chininey-sweepers, composing 
munstable, delusive and wicked usurpation. 


he author of the humourous and poetical Paro- 
iyof Sweet Matilda Pottengen, is thanked for his 
dassical favour. Under his lash ef lampoon the 
emocrats would writhe with agony. He will find 
almirable models foranew Dunciad and Diabdoliad, 
in The Anu Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner, a paper 
ry different from the vulgar scurrility of republi- 
anism; a paper the offspring of gentlemen and 
cholars, edited by Genius, contributed to by Wit, 
brtified by Wisdom, and prorecTED By Muyirt- 
CENCEe 


We are delighted to recognize again the hand- 
witing of “ FALKLAND.” His Essay shall be pub- 
ished as soon as possible; and we sincerely hope 
at it will fortify the weak, and fix the wavering. 


“Crispin” may call himself a Codler, but we 
tink him a good workmen. He adroitly holds his 
uminer, his end appears strong, though not /wisied, 
iid while he continues so well to measure and ft 
he democrats, we are not anxious to see his /as¢, 


OBITUARY. 


Dirp at the family seat in Passyunk, Miss Ma- 
'y Rusa daughter of William Rush, Esquire, of 
Nis city, in the 26th year of her age. Her 
mains were interred in the German Pres- 
iyterian burial ground, attended by her afilicted re- 
aves and numerous friends, as a last tribute of re- 
pect to departed merit—In the death of this young 
dy her family has sustained an irreparable loss. 
Ag a daughter her conduct was governed by those 
Minciples of moral duty, which enjoin a sacred 
Nservance of the mandates of the parent ; this 
he deceased held sacred; which particularly en- 
pared her to them, and rendered her an example 
ther young friends to emulate—thus while she 
Mdthe blessing of her parents, she claimed the 
SRiration of all who knew her—as a sister, affec- 
: ate and indulgine—as a friend sincere and sym- 
Mhising——every thing im her conduct showed the 
Nerity and ease of an exalted mind—this supe- 
“uty naturally resulted from her love to, and 








dered her life amiable and her death peculiarly 
interesting—-By those who had the honor of her 
acquaintance, her death will be deeply felt asa 
deprivation of that happiness which her company 
imparted to the social circle. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR TIE PORT FOLIO. 


TO MATILDA, 
Though thine eyes, as brilliants sparkle, 
Though thy lips with rubies vie— 
’T was not lips, that vie with rubies 
Nor the lustre of thine eye, 
That taught my bosom first to sigh. 





No ‘tis not that bright complexion, 
Rival to the new blown rose, 
Nor thy gently heaving bosom, 
Whiter than descending snows, 
Yor which my heart thus fondly glows. 


’Tis not all the witching graces, 
That around thee, ever play, 
Nor thy voice, so sweetly warbling, 
Many a wildly pensive lay, 
To chase my moody cares away. 


Charms all there, far, far surpassing, 
Taught my bosom first to sigh, 
A soul, replete, with virtue, honour, 
Truth, and sensibility, 
And sorrow-soothing sympathy. 


Hence have sprung those soft impressions, 
Tender, constant, and sincere, 
Which for thee I fondly cherish, 
Form’d my future life to cheer— 
More loved, more lovely, each succeeding year! 
Lucio. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


One kiss, my love! and then farewel! 
One kiss, my love! and we will part! 
One kiss, whose sweet remembrance oft’ 
When far from thee may sooth my heart! 
Oh! it was sweet, my life, my love! 
And one brief moment calm’d my soul! 
But see! my passion all returns, 

Returns, and will not know controul! 

Yet one more kiss, and then farewel! 

One kiss and we will part forever! 

And I will look with tranquil eye 

On tempests doom’d our loves te sever!— 
Oh! that was sweeter still, my love! 

And hush’d again my throbbing heart, 
Farewel! farewel!—Oh no! Oh no! 

I never, never now can part— 

For I have press’d those blessed lips, 
When all thy soul was flutt’ring there, 
And I have drank those burning sighs, 
Which thou weuldst idly give to air— 
And oh! I could not then but see, 

As my warm lips:thy warmer press’d, 
And startled blushes stain’d those cheeks, 
Within my arms to be caress’d, 

I could not then, my love! but see 

Those eyes, like angels, downward bent, 
And sparkling at the silent vows, 

That soul to soul in fondness sent!— 

And can I then those lips obey, 

Which faintly, murmur’d, “ Let us part!” 
And contradict those tell-tale eyes, 

Which speak the language of thy heart?-— 
Oh no! away then with thy fears, 

And bid those lips and eyes combine, 

To yield me one eadearing prool, 

That lips .and eyes, and heart are mine. 
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STORY OF DAPHNIS AND PANROSE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[Concluded from page 240.] 
The sounds are past. O’erjoyed the Grecian 
throng, 

Applaud his victory and acclaim his song; 
Loud shouts of praise to him adjudge the prize, 
Which raises mortals to the lofty skies: 
With hasty hands the swain receives the bays, 403 
And at Cynisca’s feet the laurel lays, 

Scarce had he done, when a bright glare of light 
Shot from on high, depriv’d him of his sight. 
Avenging gods !—the dying words were drown’d, 
And fainting Daphnis sunk upon the ground. 410 

But Mercury, whose cares had drawn him. nigh 
‘To aid his son, descended from the sky, 

Wrapt in a cloud the hapless pair convey’d, 

And plac’d them down in Tempe’s flow’ry shade; 
Panrose now seen appears with double grace, 415 
While with her tears she bathes her husband’s face; 
The god admires as her bright charms he views, 
And thus his feelings he with warmth pursues. 

Injurious Love! thus thy caprice thou show’st, 
Thou know’st to wound, but not tocure than know’st! 
If charms like your’s, Oh! Jovely nymph! could 

fail 42} 
Te fix the heart what other could prevail! 
But why shouldst thou still love my guilty son, 
Who justly for his treachery is undone? 
I cannot change him, or restore his sight, 425 
The day to him forever must be night; 
But thou, Oh! nymph, thy liberty regain, 
Thou art not guilty, shouldst not share his pain. 

Not far from hence and near the vale below, 
The oblivious streams of fam'd Argyra flow, 430 
Which have the power to calm the rage of grief, 
And bring to slighted love complete relief: 
But none can e’er this sacred fount draw near, 
Whose hearts can feel a sentiment of fear; 434 
Love guards the entrance, not with pleasures arm’d, 
Or beauteous form, as when your heart he charm’d, 
But with keen darts and snaky monsters round, 
Repels all those who touch the sacred ground; 
But onward to the spot, undaunted, move, 
And you will find Panrose may conquer Love! 440 
The phantoms in thin air will melt away, 
And leave the fountain open to the day. 

These trials, god of eloquence! I know, 
Said she, and harder, I could undergo, 
But can I leave my Daphnis here alone 445 
To senseless waves to vent his cheerless moan? 
No, Jove’s high minister! grant this my pray’r, 
Let me preserve my Daphnis from despair; 
The lov’d Cynisca’s voice Would soothe his woe, 
That voice, Oh Mercury! on me bestow; 459 
Thus shall he think Cynisca still attends 
On all his wand’rings and his care befriends. 

Heroic nymph! the immortal herald cried, 

To love like your’s what boon can be denied ? 
Adieu! the utmost of thy wish receive ! 455 
And may’st thou soon his faithless heart retrieve ! 
He said; and upward turn’d his awful eyes, 
Restor’d the swain to sense, and sought the skies. 





«« And plac’d them down in Tempe’s flow’ry shade;” 
Tempe was a valley in Thessaly, between mount Olym- 
pus at the North and Ossa at the South, through which 
the river Peneus flows inte the #gean. The poets have 
described it as the most delightful spet on the earth, 
with continually coel shades and verdant walks, which 
the warbling of birds rendered more pleasant and ro- 
. mantic. Tempe extended about five miles in length, 
but was scarce one acre and an half wide. All val- 
lies that are pleasant, either for their situation or mild- 
ness of their climate, are called Tempe by the poets. 

Lenpriere’s Dictionary, 


«The oblivious streams of fam’d Argyra flow,”— 
Argyra was a nymph, greatly beloved by a shepherd 
alled Solemnus. She was changed into a fountain and 
che shepherd into a river of the same name, whose wa- 
ters make lovers forget the objects of their affection. 
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But Jove, whose pitying eye the whole had | 

scann'd, 

And griev’d to leave them ina foreign land; 460 

The hapless pair with arm propitious bore, 

And reconvey’d them to their native shore. 

Daphais, howe’er, unconscious of the change 

Still seems, as erst, the Olympic plains to range, 

Sull to Cynisca his complaints he pours, 465 

And in loud cries his cruel fate deplores: 

Speak, heavenly nymph! the wretched shepherd 
cries, 

Let me at least hear thy celestial voice ! 

Speak! though thy charms my sight can never 
cheer, 

My eats the music of thy lips shall hear; 470 

Alas! she heeds me not, in vain [ cry ! 

They all forsake me, here must Daphnis die ! 

Panrose no longer can her anguish hide, 

But—I will ne’er forsake thee, she replied. 

Oh heavenly sound! and does Cynisca deign 475 

To guide my steps? exclaim’d the enraptur’d 
swain, 

Deign the pure passion of my soul to approve, 

And with such tender cares requite my love? 

Then grieve not, Daphnis, thy extinguish’d eyes! 

Since so divine a guide their loss supplies! 480 

Thou rather shouldst with joy applaud the fate, 

Which of misfortune can such bliss create ! 

Thus day by day is Panrose doom’d to hear 
Sounds which her feeling breast with anguish tear; 
Yet no abode save what he sought, she knows, 485 
And save what he enjoy’d, seeks no repose. 

Twice surly winter’s frown deform d the year, 
And twice did Spring his wasting rage repair, 
And still the nymph continued to explore 

The devious mountains aid the winding shore; 490 
Those scenes which all her happiness recall’d, 
Where by Love’s arts her heart was first enthrall’d! 
But Daphnis still in her fond arms reclin’d, 

No theme but of her rival’s charms can find; 

And even on the bosom of his spouse, 495 
To fair Cynisca still repeats his vows. 

A thousand times, her will impell'’d the fair 
To upbraid his treach’ry and her name declare, 
But still she hop'’d that time would soon reclaim 
The perjur'd Daphnis, but she hop’d in vain; 500 
At length resolv’d to ease her burden’d breast, 
The powerful god of love she thus addrest. 

Ob! son of Venus, scourge of hearts below 
Who caus’d my suffi’rings, now relieve my woe! 
Behold a nymph, oblig’d by thee to roam, 505 
‘Te leave her native land and cheerful home, 
Who for two tedious years has known no ease, 
Such the severity of thy decrees! 

The heart of Daphnis, cruel god restore, 
Let him confess the chains he own’d before. 510 

She spoke; the god her invocation heard, 
And on a fleeting cloud upborne, appear’d. 

Oh lovely Panrose ! Cupid mild replied, 

Of nymphs the glory, and my empire’s pride ! 

Hard fate compels me to deny thy pray’r, 515 

Else who like Panrose should demand my care? 

‘Though I can soon put out a living flame, 

Yet can I not a faithless heart reclaim; 

All I can grant, is to restore his sight, 

Daphnis through thee again shall see the light. 
And shall he then, the nymph transported cries, 

Shall he through me again behold the skies? 

Behold the light as risen from the dead, 

And know the hand by which he has been led? 

Then shall my love by gratitude impell’d, 525 

Restore the heart he hath so Jong withheld, 

Then shall my Daphnis, all my ills confess’d, 

Reclasp his faithful Panrose to his breast ! 
She said, and to the sacred fountain flew, 


And o’er his eyes, the holy water threw; 530 


Daphnis! behold the light, with jey she cried, 
Behold in me thy friend, thy faithful guide. 


The film fails off; amaz’d the shepherd stood, * 


And scarce believ’d what on her eyes obtrude. 


Ob dearest Daphnis! solace of my life ! 535 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Think not to wound thy feeling soul my aim, 

When, urg’d by fate, unto these scenes I came, 

Though to this spot thy wand'ring steps I drew. 

I blame not old vows, nor solicit new, 54C 

For in thy love and gratitude secure, 

I see my perfect bliss nor ask for more. | 

‘This said, towards the swain her course she 
bends, 

And to receive him her fond arrns extends: 544 

In grief transfix’d, his face bedew’d with tears, 

That voice which awes his guilty soul, he hears, 

At length recovering, the deep silence broke, 

And thus in penitential tone he spoke. 

Oh Panrese, virtuous and much injur’d wile ! 

Health of my woe and guardian of my life! 550 

My faithless love, repentant, I retrace, 

But to deceive you longer would be base; 

Then be my crimes against thy peace forgot! 

To thee my future life I glad devote. 

But—Canst thou then, the afflicted Panrose cries, 

Still love my rival and thy wife despise ? 556 

Hold, Panrose! cried the swain, you tear my heart, 

From this day forward never may we part! 

Capricious love is like the meteor’s blaze, 

it burns a moment, then to nought decays; 560 

Cynisca’s charms inflict a tranquil wound, 

‘The feelings you inspire are more profound; 

Though she will ever o’er my fancy reign, 

Yet still shall Panrose ali my heart retain. 

The nymph grew pale; an icy coldness thrill’d 

Through all her veins, and all her bosom chill’d: 

W hat sounds are these which strike my ears, she 

cries, 

What lights unusual to my mind arise! 

Have I then all my happiness confin'’d 

Within a passion of so frail a kind, 570 

W hich is this moment and the next no more, 

Which gratitude itself cannot restore? 

These errors, Daphnis! let us now forsake, 

And in the face of day, Love’s statue break, 

That o’er his baseless fabric we may vow 575 

A constant love which with our years shall grow; 

To friendship’s bond new energy will lend, 

And with us, unchang’d, to the grave descend. 


FOR THE POR? FOLIO, 
A WISH.* 


Mine be a mansion, large and high; 
A coach, and six, wait at my door; 

In glittering pomp with kings to vie, 
Bless’d with the rich Peruvian ore. 


My hall with grooms and footmen fiil’d, 
Obsequious to attend my nod, 

In arts ef luxury deep skill’d, 
The cock my festive board shall load. 


To glitter in the gay saloon, 

At eve the giddy crowd convene, 
The violin with merry tune, 

My gouty limbs shall move again. 


With Plutus’ aid from Hymen free, 
To pomp and pleasure 1’m resign’d, 
Should Cupid aim a shaft at me, 
Te lovers rich, the girls are kind! 
Lucio. 


FOR THE POR FOLIO. 
TO A PRETTY LITTLE SHREW. 


Clarissa bids me and I write 

In dulness, and the Muses spite— 
Inspir’d by her my verse shall glow, 
And soit my numbers learn to flow. 
Let others sing her shape and air, 
And call her fairest of the fair, 





— 


* See “ A Wish by S. Rogers, Esq.” beginning with 











Resume thyself and quit this inward strife! 


s* Mine be a cot beside a hill”— 


Describe the beauties of her face, 
Her form, possessing every grace; 
For me on !oftier wing I'll soar, 
And sing of chafmis unsung before 
Apollo! yield thy dulcet lyre, 
And fill me with poetic fire— 
Vain boy ! ,I’ll stop—for should the nine, 
And god of yellow locks combine, 
They could not half her charms unfold 
But then ye gods! how she can scold! 

" Ibid, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE CORAL HONEYSUCKLE, 


Ah! who would check the tender thought, 
That yonder simple flower has brought? « 
’Though to my sad, regretting heart, 
Pale sorrow points her keenest dart— 
Though from the solitary urn, 
Lost happiness shall ne’er return— 
Yet, will I ’twine thy pendent leaves, 
Whilst filial love a garland weaves, 
And cherish long, the pensive hour, 
When first I saw thee, gentle flower! 

I mark’d across the verdant grass, 
The sportive wing of Zephyr pass; 
And lo, amid the waving trees, 
Quiver’d the morning’s purest breeze— 
*T was then, beneath affection’s hand, 
I saw thy polish’d leaf expand; 
Thy tendrills green, and studs of gold, 
And all thy modest bloom unfold. 
Yes, sweetest fOwer of glowing hues, 
Bath’d in Aurora’s sparkling dews— 
Full many a pang my breast has known 
Long, ’ere thy coral buds were blown— 
And memory breathes a plaintive sigh, 
When thy bright foliage meets mine eye. 

gE 


EPIGRAMS. 


The glow which Chloe’s cheeks possess, 
Is-‘Something more than Nature’s dress; 

Yet such her happy knack, 
Although she paints, there’s none can boast, 
Of knowing which she uses most, 

Carmine er Coniac. 


EPITAFIO DE UN GRAN TOMADOR DE TABACC. | 


De Don Juan de Yriarte 
Atqui yace de Tabaco 
Un tomador tan continuo, 
Que no tomara difunto 
‘Lanto polvo como vivo. 


Por E] Mismo 
A un tuerto enamorado 
Si, como dicen, es cierto 
Que amor por los ojos entra 
No sé como enti se encuentra 
Amor tanto, sicndo tuerto. 


———— 


Aunque al espejo se miran 
Las Mugeres con frequencia, 
En el vidrio nunca ven 

Que es de vidrio su belleza. 


Pir. * translation is requested. 
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